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SOURES AND HIS WORLD 1 



By Aristides E. Phoutkides 
University of Athens, Greece 



The literary activity of George Soures cannot be detached 
from Athenian society and politics, of which he seems to be the 
laughing chronicler. He was born in Syros, one of the Cyclades, 
sixty-six years ago, of a family that had originally come from 
Chios. His education was completed in Athens, but he was un- 
able to pass his examination for the doctorate in classical philology. 
He found Professor Semitelos' questions "on four-footed and lame 
meters" too enigmatic, and, as a result "he failed with high 
honors." The professor reaped a plentiful reward for crossing 
Soures' philological aspirations; for the budding satirist resented 
his teacher's treatment, and proceeded to assault him with vin- 
dictive verse which swept in its current the whole teaching class 
and university system. 

But this was not the only failure Soures had to meet in his 
life. In his metrical autobiography he tells laughingly of his 
unhappy childhood as a result of his father's financial failure and 
of his difficulties in choosing a career. "I sold my dictionaries 
and every book I had, packed all my studies on a rooster's back 
and day and night I tried to puzzle out what the dickens I could 
do; and while I looked on a dark future, I fell asleep and saw 
two wise men appear before me as before Lucian of old. . . . 
The one called himself Apollo, father of poetry with beaming 
glance; the other was Hermes with callous hands and loaded with 
books of accounts, and weights and measures." 

1 This paper was read before the fifty-first annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association, held at the University of Pittsburgh, December 24-31, 1010, in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America. It completes another ar- 
ticle on George Soures which has already appeared in the Classical Journal, January, 
1920, by the same writer. 
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He chose Hermes and went to a Russian town on the Azof 
Sea. There, he says in another poem: 

I spent day and night among Russian men and Russian ladies without 
learning even five words in Russian. How could I, when the Muses would 
not let me a single hour alone ? My boss would urge me to get the better of 
a bargain and to be long-handed and quick-headed, but I managed to be- 
come such a great expert in cheating the Russians that I would let them rob 

me before my eyes I could measure verses but not grain, and my good 

employer. . . . would only smile at me and make the sign of the cross with 

wonder One day he said to me: "Please keep your eye for a moment 

on the storehouse and don't let the pigs eat up the grain." While I looked 
around with four eyes, a whole herd of pigs attacked my granaries. I was 
angry and threw stones at them. I tried to chase them, but they chased me 
back, and so a great war began. The cursed ones, they were not few; as 
soon as I drove one out there came up another and another, till they became 
a legion so big that one might think I had sown pigs with grain. I am sure 
there are as many barbarian pigs growing in Scythia as there are wise and 
learned men in Greece. 

His inaptitude for business and an unfortunate love for an 
inaccessible Russian beauty led him to give up his commercial 
career and come back to Athens. 

I can only tell you I reached Athens without a hat — I assure you this 
is no lie. For as I was singing an ode to Salamis a windblast took my cap 
away. You see my happiness was burdened with it, and I had to kiss the 
soil of my fatherland bareheaded. I came home a poor church mouse; if I 
still remain the same, blame it on Apollo and the Muses. 

However poor Soures may have been, he certainly succeeded 
in becoming the most popular literary figure in Greece. He chose 
social and political satire as his field. A keen observer of Athenian 
mentality, especially of the political circle, and endowed with 
a rare gift of fluency in meters and rhymes that were often adopted 
from songs and poems very familiar to the average Greek, Soures 
was able to apply his resourceful wit in satirizing for nearly forty 
years, 1880-1919, any person, or class, or nation whether low 
and weak or high and mighty. For the last thirty-five years 
he supplied the Greek world with such pleasures as an English- 
man derived from Punch or an American from Life. Only his 
satirical weekly, Rotnios, confined itself to connected metrical 
satire about current events and living personages, in the form of 
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a dialogue between two characters, the rougher and coarser 
Phasoules, the bean man, and the subtler and gentler Perikletos, 
the little Pericles, both familiar figures from the popular shadow 
play, common throughout Greece. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that there is hardly 
a Greek today who has not read or heard some of Soures' verses. 
He in generally considered as a merrymaker, a free sharer of the 
fun he supplies to others. His metrical facility and a few occasional 
poems written in serious tone have stamped him to the popular 
mind as a poet, and most of the eulogies, written on his death, 
speak of him as such. When I attempted to prove recently 
before a mixed Greek audience that as a poet Soures has no merit, 
I was not surprised to see the silent astonishment with which the 
great majority of my hearers received my statement. I seemed 
to lay hand on an idol. 

Yet there can be no doubt that it is only in the field of satire 
that Soures deserves high distinction. None can dispute with 
him his title as the greatest of modern Greek satirists. He 
certainly ranks high above either Laskaratos or Soutsos; and the 
satire of Palamas is either too limited or too poetic to be com- 
pared with that of Soures. Mr. D. Kaklamanos, Greek ambassador 
in London and himself a good critic of contemporary Greek liter- 
ature, very keenly observed (tfmfe Kypvi;, December 7, 1914) 
that "the work of George Soures is a true picture of all political 
and social life in Greece. He had plied no eagle's wings toward 
the higher ideals of a more spiritual, a more intellectual, or a 
more psychical Greece. His talent has not been lifted toward 
the light of a better humanity. But if Kostes Palamas is the 
poet of the future, Soures is the poet of the present. If the 
present has often been prosaic, low, worthy of sarcasm or satire, 
the poet is not to be blamed for interpreting it faithfully. Roides, 
I believe, called him "the poetic representative of prevailing 
prosaism." 

With some reservations this is a good characterization. Soures 
and Palamas are contemporaries. They have lived in the midst 
of the same world and have watched Greece struggling for the 
last forty years under the terrible burden not only of her own 
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existence but also and above all of the liberation of the greater 
Greece languishing under the foreign yoke beyond the Epirotan 
and Thessalian borders and across the Aegean Sea. The dream 
was too great and the dreamers too weak. Yet that dream 
absorbed the entire nation within the free state and beyond it. 
The governing classes were never able to satisfy the people's 
craving nor their own. The political parties were dissatisfied 
with themselves and prone to blackening their opponents as they 
were exposed in turn to their opponents' bitter invective. This 
created a society in Athens brooding with crossed ambitions, 
unfulfilled dreams, and bitter humiliation. Moreover, since the 
question of unredeemed Hellas was the paramount question in 
the mind of every Greek, all other channels of reorganization and 
reform were bound to suffer, while international politics absorbed 
the best minds and most of the resources of the little state. 

Palamas, the poet, saw beyond the social and political mess 
of Athens and drew his inspiration from the Greek people beyond 
the cities, the people that labored on without losing their vitality 
or relinquishing their dreams in spite of the dissatisfaction and 
nervous superficiality reigning in Athens. Soures, on the other 
hand, saw nothing but the hopelessness and impotence of the 
Athenian politicians and the society which grew about them, 
burning with ambition and stunted with cynicism. He exagger- 
ated any evil he saw from private morals to political corruption 
and fancied that the same cancer was eating the whole people. 
The result was that he became a hopeless pessimist while Palamas 
persisted on the whole in being the hopeful seer. Thus it came 
about that Soures found everywhere a subject of satire where 
Palamas drew inspiration for a poem or a song. When the Balkan 
War of 191 2 started a chain of events that are linked with the 
regeneration of Greece, Palamas nearly saw his dreams come true, 
while Soures was filled with delightful surprise, a surprise that 
was immediately reflected in his work by a note of hopefulness 
and national elevation hardly experienced by him during the 
long period of unequal struggle. When he died most of Epirus 
and Macedonia were already liberated, while a general optimism 
was prevailing about Thrace, Asia Minor, and the Islands. That 
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these national developments should so radically change the tone 
of Soures' work in the last years of his life is a good proof of the 
effect that the same events may have on Greece of today and its 
literary world. 

However, Soures will stand as the best exponent of the darkest 
side of Greece during her transitional period of the last forty 
years, a man who had lost faith in political parties, society, sex, 
and humanity and chose laughter, the laughter of the satirist, as 
his medium of expression because he could not or would not weep. 
Strangely enough his satire was never taken seriously either by 
the people at large or even by those whom he attacked. They 
never felt the sting and took his work only as innocent means of 
titillation. That Soures, however, never meant to be a jester is 
proved by the fact that he himself never laughed. His friends 
assert that he was of a gloomy disposition and that in the mer- 
riest of companies he was silent and uncommunicative. How he 
conceived of his work he tells us in plain words in the lines addressed 
to himself: 

Come, O Self, and find but once 

Fair this globe of ours; 

Speak some golden words at last 

Make believe that night is day. 

Think the world is good for once; 
Drive sorrow back with joy; 
Look for a sea of calm, for spring 
And flowers; and let misfortunes go. 

Tear and burn your mourning verses! 
Get to drinking and to laughing! 
Sing some sprightly merry songs, 
And say that Greece sails on first rate. 

Charm all ears with happy news! 
Don't be sour, my whining self! 
Stop your nagging and complaining! 
Spend one hour, at least, content. 



